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This is the original manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, written 
by Thomas Jefferson. The complete draft shows corrections in the handwrit- 
ing of Ben Franklin and John Adams as well. It contains all of the revisions 
which became a part of the document that was finally presented to the Con- 
tinental Congress. It is now on display aboard the “Freedom Train.”’ 


BE PROUD OF WHAT YOU WRITE... 
and the way you write it! 


With a Parker “‘51”’, you’re bound to take more pride in what 
you write. You write better—faster—with less effort. No 
. push or coax. The “51” not only does you proud—it’s 
ee 9 Ss the pen that’s smart to own. Beautiful—made to 
SS. the most precise standards. It’s the world’s 
Pa r k e | 5 | most-wanted pen! See the “51” at your pen 
/ dealer’s. Choice of custom points. Two 
“Ly* P : , sizes: regular and the new demi-size. 
O/ wrtled diy ewitth welt : tnk/ The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, U.S. A., and 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Helpful Neighbors 


April 14 is Pan-American Day. 

Pan-American Day _ celebrates 
friendliness and cooperation among 
the American republics. It will be 
marked by special school and city 
programs, and by radio broadcasts 
in each of the American republics. 


This is the 18th year Pan-Ameri- 


can Day has been celebrated. 

Here is one example of the many 
neighborly ways the American re- 
publics help one another. 

For many years swarms of locusts 
have destroyed crops grown by Ar- 
gentine farmers. During the past 
nine months, U. S.-made helicopters, 
flown by U. S. pilots have been help- 
ing to destroy locusts in Argentina. 
The helicopters are used to scatter 
a poisonous powder on the locusts. 

When farmers report a_ locust 
swarm, a jeep starts out to locate 
it. Two trucks, laden with poison, 
follow the jeep. Helicopters fly in 
and land beside the trucks. They 
take on a load of poison and then fly 
off to dust the locusts with it. Some- 
times the helicopters land and take 
off 30 times a day. 

The locusts grow to be six inches 
long. They cannot fly unless it is 


& 





Fitzgerald in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


warmer than 62 degrees. They travel 
at three miles an hour. 

One of the helicopter pilots said 
the biggest swarm of locusts he had 
attacked was 33 miles long. “Instead 
of the sun you saw a rusty red glow 
as the rays reflected from their wings 
and backs,” he said. In other places 
“trees sagged like weeping willows 
from the weight of the locusts.” 

The locusts are a danger to air- 
planes as well as to crops. Last year 
a low-flying, four-engined flying 
boat ran into a swarm of locusts. The 
insects clogged the -engines of the 
planes and forced it to make an 
emergency landing on a river. 

(See “Sing a Song of Friendship,” 
page 21.) 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTONS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Simon Bolivar 


Simon Bolivar (see-MOAN bo- 


LEE-var) was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in 1783. His parents, 
wealthy descendants of Spanish 


nobles, died when he was ten. Simon 
was sent to Spain to be educated. 

During the years Bolivar was in 
Europe he studied and watched the 
rise of Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
swore to dedicate his life to freeing 
the people of South America from 
Spain. Then he visited the newly 
liberated United States of America. 

In 1807 Bolivar returned to South 


America. He joined the other men, 


who were plotting against Spain. 
Soon he became a leader. 

In 1810 Bolivar started his cam- 
paign for freedom. In Bolivar’s cam- 
paign there were many defeats and 
hardships. But by the time he died 
in 1830 he had succeeded in freeing 
the countries which are today called 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia, and Peru. 


Jose de San Martin 


Jose de San Martin (ho-SAY deh 
san mar-TEEN) was born in 1778 
in the Indian village of Yapeyu, Ar- 
gentina. His father was Spanish gov- 
ernor of the village. When Jose was 
eight, his father was transferred to 
Spain. At the age of 11, young Jose 
joined the Spanish Army as a cadet. 
He stayed in the army for 20 years. 

When San Martin learned that 
Argentina was going to revolt against 
Spain, he decided to join in the fight 
for independence. In 1812 he re- 
turned to Argentina. He served as a 
leader in the army which won Argen- 
tina's freedom. 

Then San Martin raised an army 
and freed Chile. Next he turned to 
Peru. To free Peru he needed and 
asked for the aid of Simon Bolivar. 

Bolivar came to Peru. But the two 
leaders disagreed on many questions. 
San Martin resigned. He knew that 
only in this way would Bolivar help. 
San Martin died in 1850. 








Caribbean America 


ARIBBEAN America is the 10 in- 
( dependent nations and more 

than 30 foreign-owned islands 
that form a ring around the Carib- 
bean Sea. The Caribbean Sea is 
750,000 square miles in area. 

Seven of the independent Carib- 
bean nations are on the mainland 
of North and South America. The 
other three and the islands form a 
group of islands we call the West 
Indies. (See map and chart on this 
and opposite pages.) Though the 
Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico 
touches the Caribbean, Mexico is 
not considered a Caribbean nation. 

Four nations own most of the 
West Indies. They are Great Britain, 
France, The Netherlands, and the 
United States. 

Caribbean America lies in the 
tropic zone. In summer the ther- 
mometer jumps to the 90's and 100’s. 
In winter it rarely goes below 70. 

Most of Caribbean America is 


mountainous. Geologists tell us that 
the West Indies are the tops of 
mountains that sank below sea level 
many centuries ago. Some peaks of 
the islands are over 10,000 feet high. 


CARIBBEAN AMERICANS 


Here are some interesting facts 
about the people of Caribbean 
America. 

This is how they look: Most of 
the people have Indian and Negro 
blood. White people make up only 
a small part of the population. There 
also are many people of mixed 
blood. Those who are part Indian 
and part white are call mestizos. 
Those who are part Negro and part 
white are called mulattoes. 


The people in the following places 


are mainly Negroes and mulattoes: 
Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Windward 
Islands. 

The people in the following places 


are mainly Indians and mestizos: 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Ven- 
ezuela, British Honduras, Colombia 
Guatemala. * 

In Costa Rica there are more 
whites than members of any other 
race. There are large numbers of 
whites in the Dutch possessions. 

Indians were the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Caribbean America. The 
name Caribbean comes from the 
Carib Indians, a tribe who once in- 
habited the eastern islands of the 
West Indies. 

After Columbus discovered the 
New World, white men arrived and 
seized the land from their India: 
owners. The Spaniards were the first 
to come to the Caribbean. The, 
made the Indians their slaves. 

In places like Jamaica, Indians 
were treated so badly that many o! 
them died. To replace their India: 
slaves, the white men brought i 

(Continued on page 6) 


Map copyright 1948 The Newspaper PM. | 
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The Nations and Possessions of Caribbean America 



























































OFFICIAL 


President: Mariano 
Ospina Perez 


LEADING | 





LEADING PRODUCTS 


coffee, bananas, tobacco, cotton, sugar, tagua (ivory nut), 
rubber, cacao, drugs (cimchona, curara, tolu), sisal, livestock, 
wheat, corn, oil, tin, emeralds, gold, silver, platinum, cop- 














President: Teodoro 
Picado 


per, salt, textiles, leather, glass, cement, soap, Panama hats. 
\coffee, bananas, cacao, sugar, pineapple, livestock, lumber, 
‘rubber, tobacco, manila hemp, beans, corn, rice, honey, 
\mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, gold, silver, sulphur. 











President: Ramon 
Grau San 
Martin 


| President: Rafael 


Leonidas Trujillo 


sugar, tobacco, tomatoes, bananas, avocados, cacao, coffee, 
rice, henequen, honey, livestock, sponges, lumber, copper, 
manganese, gold, silver, barite, salt, rope and twine, furni- 
ture, canned fruits, lobster, rum, soft drinks, textiles, paint. 
sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, molasses, corn, yuca starch, placer 
gold, tobacco. 




















~ President: Juan 
Jose Arevalo 
President: 
Dumarsais Estime 





coffee, corn, bananas, sugar, chicle gum, wheat, rice, beans, 
potatoes, cotton, cacao, rubber, mahogany and cedar wood. 


coffee, cotton, logwood, cacao, castor beans, tobacco, 
bananas, sisal, sugar. 











President: Don 
Tiburcio Carais 











INDEPENDENT |AREA 
NATIONS Sq. Mi. POP. CAPITAL 
| | 
COLOMBIA 439,928) 10,040,000) Bogota 
COSTA RICA | 23,000 725,000; San Jose 
CUBA 44.218) 4,779,000 Havana 
REPUBLIC | 19982] LSSS,°0N Trujillo 
GUATEMALA | 42,353) 3,451,000) — 
— ed een ae 
HAITI 10,200 3,500,000) Prince a 
HONDURAS 46,330, 1,220,000) Tegucigalpa 
NICARAGUA 57,143) 1,060,000, Managua 
- | Panama 
PANAMA 7 632,000 City 
VENEZUELA Caracas 


| 
| 


393,976 4,200,900) 




















POSSESSIONS | ii 

9 y 
British eee 
BARBADOS 
BRITISH 8,870} 62,500, _ Belize 

HONDURAS | 

JAMAICA 4.730, 1,237,000 Kingston 
LEEWARD IS. | road a 
Anguilla, Antigua, | St. John’s 
Barbuda, Montser-| 420] 100,500) chdmeed 
rat, Nevis, St. | 
Christopher Pai 2 t aa = 
| RINIDAD ae 5 Trinidad— 





1,980, 558,000) 





President: 





| Victor M. Roman 


\President: Enrique 
A. Jiminez 


President: Romulo 


Gallegos 


\bananas, sugar, coconuts, coffee, mahogany and other woods, 
vegetable oils, hides, rubber, tobacco, meats, silver, gold, 
‘copper, boots and shoes, soap and candles, Panama hats. 








beans, cacao, coconuts, grains, wild rubber, dyewoods, to- 
bacco, lard, boots and shoes, straw hats, candles, soap. 


bananas, coconuts, sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, tobacco, rub- 
ber, mahogany and other woods, vegetable oils, mother-of- 
pearl, tortoiseshell, cattle, manganese. 

















coffee, cacao, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tonka beans, corn, 
wheat, rice, livestock, lumber, rubber, balata gum, coconut, 
egret feathers, pearls, oil, asphalt, gold, coal, magnesite, 
nickel, copper, asbestos, phosphates, iron ore, salt. 








Governor: Sir 
Hilary Blood 


Governor: Sir 


Edward Gerald 
Hawkesworth 


Governor: Sir 


_|__John Huggins — 


Governorship 
Vacant 


Governor: Sir 






































sugar, cotton, molasses, rum, aloes (drug), tamarinds (fruit 
used in foods, drinks, medicines), whale oil. 





tropical fruits (bananas mainly), mahogany wood, logwood, 
cedar wood, chicle. 





sugar, coconuts, rum, tobacco, coffee, ginger, bananas. 





sugar, molasses, cotton, limes and fruits, tomatoes, onions, 
tobacco and cigars, salt. 





cacao, sugar, coconuts and copra, coffee, citrus fruits, oil, 


_\asphalt, rum. 





arrowroot, cotton, copra, sugar, molasses, rum, cacao, pea- 
nuts, cassava, limes, fruit, vegetables, spices. 





sugar, coffee, rum, cacao, vanilla, bananas. 





sugar, rum, bananas, pineapples, cacao. 





corn, pulse (peas, beans, lentils), salt, phosphates, oil 











‘The principal activity in the Canal Zone is the operation of 
‘the Panama Canal. 

| 2 
sugar, rum, alcohol, molasses, acetone, butyl alcohol, bay 
rum, tobacco, coffee, oranges, pineapple, grapefruit, coco- 








and TOBAGO Port of Spain John Shaw _ 
hes imag: bot de Governor: 
WINDWARD IS. 820 265,700) St. George’s Sir Arthur 
| | Grimble 
French , =a Prefect: 
CUADELOUPE 687 <a Basse-Terre Andre Philipson 
OTe are ~~ | Fort-de- | Prefect: — 
MARTINIQUE 427 247,000 amie Pierre Trouille 
Dutch Bed eee z p 5 
\ruba, Bonaire,| | Willemsta yovernor: 
( of acao, Saba, 381 133,000| (on Cura- Dr. P. A. 
St. Eustatius, Part! cao Island) Kasteel 
of St. Martin —| | Ms, rs, 
|__| : 
U. S. — Gov.: Brig-Gen. 
CANAL ZONE _ sakes J. C. Mehaffey 
- , z a sews ae + 
overnor: 
PUERTO RICO 5,435, 2,046,000; San Juan Jesus T. Pinero 
. —_— ‘| Charlotte | Governor: 
VIRGIN ESLANDS uae 25,008 Amalie William Hastie 











ugar, bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, honey, livestock, 


nuts, hand needlework, cement, glass bottles, buttons. 
Ss 
m, bay rum. 
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CARIBBEAN 


(Continued from page 4) 


Negroes from Africa. That is how 
the Negroes came to the Caribbean. 

This is how they speak: On the 
mainland and in Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Puerto Rico, 
Spanish is the main language: In 
the British colonies English is spoken 
and in the French Colonies French 
is used. French is also spoken in 
Haiti, which was once a French col- 
ony. People in the Dutch colonies 
speak Papiamento, which sounds 
like Dutch. 

This is how they worship: Most 
Caribbean Roman 
Catholics. The Spanish and French 
introduced the Catholic religion to 
their colonies. In the U. S., British, 
and Dutch possessions many people 
belong to various Protestant faiths. 

This is how they earn their living: 
Most of the people work as farm 
hands on the large plantations, as 
miners, and in the forests. 

On the whole, the people of Carib- 
bean America are poor and unedu- 


Americans are 


cated. They do not have the proper 
food, clothing, and medical care, and 
many are diseased. Of course, in 
some places they are better off than 
in others, but their standards are 
far below ours. 

Many of the foods on your family 
Caribbean Amer- 


table come from 





~ 


ica.. Bananas, sugar, coffee, and ca- 
cao are leading products. Uncle Sam 
is the Caribbean’s best customer for 
these. Another leading product is 
chicle, which you won't fiid on your 
table but sometimes is found stick- 
ing under the table. Chewing gum is 
made from chicle. 

From the United States, the peo- 
ple of the Caribbean buy manufac- 
tured goods, meat, and other foods 
which they do not produce in big 
enough quantities. 

(For a list of leading products of 
Caribbean nations and possessions 
see chart on page 5.) 

Tourists from the United States 
spend millions of dollars évery year 
in the Caribbean lands. Costa Rica 
and Panama have even set up dude 
ranches to attract U. S. visitors. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The Caribbean lands trade more 
with the U. S. and Europe than with 
one another. . The ‘re are two reasons 
for this. One is that they all produce 
the same kind of products and so 
there is no need for trade. The other 
is that transportation is poor. 

On the mainland the roads are bad 
and there are few railroads. The 
only road that connects the different 
nations is the Pan-American High- 
way, which has not been completed. 

There are few shipping routes 
among the islands and between the 
islands and the mainland. More ships 
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Press Association 


BROOKLYN DODGER baseball players, training in the Dominican Republic, 
give batting tips to group of boys. Dodgers are, left to right, squatting: 


Bobby Grogan, Tommy Brown, Al Gionfriddo; standing, Joe Hatten. 
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Puerto Rico Office of Informa 


IN PUERTO RICO children learn Eng- 
lish and Spanish. This boy is read- 
ing to his class in the Aguayo Aldea 
Elementary School, city of Caguas. 


ply the seas between Caribbea: 
ports and European ports than b 
tween one Caribbean port and 
other. 

Air lines now connect places that 
once were completely out of touch 
There are airports on every import 
ant island and in ‘every country 0) 
the mainland. The airplane is help 
ing Caribbean Americans to kno 
one another better. 

Take the case of the British col 
nies. For years there had been talk 
of uniting the colonies under o: 
government. This was not possib! 
because the people in the coloni 
were not interested working | 
gether. Now, because they are b: 
ter acquainted, they are makin 
plans to form a federal governmei't 
This government would also includ 
British Guiana, which is in Sout! 
America, east of Venezuela. 

The four nations that have poss 
sions in the Caribbean — the U. $ 
Great Britain, France. and The Net 
erlands — are also cooperating. T! 
have organized a commission 
study the needs and problems of t 
peoples of the Caribbean. A healt 


ier, better-educated people mea 
not only a stronger Caribbean An. 
ica but a stronger America for 

of us. 
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Suggest Returning 
Trieste fo Italy 


The Free Territory of Trieste is a 
crescent-shaped* slice of the Adri- 
atic coast. (See map at right.) It is 
430 square miles in size. It has a 
population of 350,000. The city of 
Trieste is an important port. 

The city of Trieste and the terri- 
tory around it used to belong to 
Italy. At the end of World War II, 
the Italian territory of Venezia 
Giulia was given to Yugoslavia. 
Trieste and the territory around it 
became a free territory. 

A free territory does not belong to 
any nation. It is administered* by 
several nations. Trieste is adminis- 
tered by the U.N. 

According to the Italian peace 
treaty, Trieste is to have a governor 
appointed by the U. N. Security 
Council. The Security Council will 
keep track of what the governor 
does. It will have the power to fire 
him. The people of Trieste will elect 
most other government officials. 


NO GOVERNOR CHOSEN 


But the Security Council members 
could not agree on a governor for 
Trieste. So the territory is still occu- 
pied by U. S., British, and Yugoslav 
troops. U. S. and British troops oc- 
cupy the northern two-fifths of the 
territory. This area includes the city 

f Trieste. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion lives in the U. S.-British zone. 
Yugoslav troops occupy the southern 
three-fifths of the territory. 

No one is satisfied with the situa- 
tion in Trieste. 

Italy wishes to own the territory 

sain. Yugoslavia also wishes to own 
t. Yugoslavia has been trying to get 
the port of Trieste for many years. 
Some people fear Yugoslavia will 

y to take Trieste by force. 

Most of the people in the Free 
Territory of Trieste are Italians. They 

vish Trieste belonged to Italy. 

Recently the U. S., Britain, and 
france suggested that the Free Ter- 

tory of Trieste be given back to 
ltaly. They said that the Yugoslav 

ne has become part of Yugoslavia. 
(hey said this breaks the peace 
t eaty. 

These three governments had still 
‘nother reason for making their sug- 
gestion. 
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SCALE of MILES 





Black area is Territory of Trieste. 
White dot is the city of Trieste. 


Italy is having an election on 
April 18. Italian Communists hope 
to win enough votes to take over the 
Italian government. 

But what can the Italian Commu- 
nists say about Trieste? 

Russia wishes Yugoslavia to have 
Trieste. (Yugoslavia is a Russian sat- 
ellite.) The Italian Communists have 
to do what Russia says. 

If the Italian Communists oppose 
giving Trieste back to Italy, the 
Italian people will be angry. The 
Italian Communists will lose votes. 

The Italian Communists must 
choose one side of the Trieste argu- 
ment. 





U. 5. POPULATION 


The population of the United 
States has reached an all-time high 
of 145,340,000, according to the U. S. 
Census Bureau. 

Between January 1, 1947, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, our nation’s population 
increased by 2,667,000. Fhis was the 
largest increase ever made in the 
population in one year. The increase 
was mostly due to the number of 
babies born in 1947. 

In 1940 our population was a little 
more than 131,669,000. In 1946 it 
was 142,673,000. 

The Census Bureau says that in 
1975 the population will probably 
be about 166,000,000. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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U. 5. Now Opposes 
Palestine Partition 


Last Nov. 29, the U. N. General 
Assembly decided to divide Pales- 
tine into a Jewish state and an Arab 
state. Jews were happy about this 
partition. It meant they could have a 
homeland. Arabs were angry. They 
wanted to control all of Palestine. 

Arabs warned the U. N. that they 
would not accept partition without 
a fight. They began to attack Jewish 
groups and settlements in Palestine. 
Since Nov. 29, between 1,500 and 
2,000 Jews and Arabs have been 
killed in the fighting. 

The U. N.’s problem was: How 
could partition be enforced? 

The only solution seemed to be 
sending U. N. troops to Palestine. 

But the U. N. has no troops. And 
the Security Council was unwilling 
to raise an international army for 
Palestine. 

So the U. S. offered a new plan. 
Here is what our delegate said: 


U. S. PLAN 


The U. N. should drop the idea 
of partitioning Palestine now. Pales- 
tine should be made a U. N. Trus- 
teeship until Jews and Arabs can 
reach a peaceful agreement. This 
means that Palestine would be ruled 
by the U. N. 

The U. S. delegate asked for a 
meeting of. the General Assembly. 
He wants the Assembly to vote for a 
trusteeship instead of partition. 

France and China backed the U. S. 
suggestion. Russia backed partition. 

Many small nations in the U. N. 
attacked the U. S. suggestion. They 
said to the U. S.: 

How can the U. N. enforce trustee- 
ship if the Jews or Arabs refuse to 
accept it? 

Why did you back partition in the 
first place if you were not willing to 
vote for troops to enforce it? You 
knew the Arabs would not agree 
peacefully. 

Some small nations discussed 
forming a U. N. army of their own 
troops to enforce partition. 

Jewish groups throughout the 
world were angry and disappointed 
at the U. S. suggestion. They said 
they were going ahead with plans 
for a Jewish nation. Arabs were glad 
that partition had been put off. 








WE ARE BEING SHIPPED 
LIKE CATTLE. 





































Peasants who were opposed to collective farms, and 
killed their livestock rather than give it up to the 
government, were shipped to labor camps in Siberia. 





WE PAY 252% OF OUR 
YIELD FOR CUTTING 





BE CAREFUL OF 
WHAT YOU SAY, 
COMRADE 











To make it easier to control collective farms, Soviets 
organized Machine and Tractor Stations. These stations 
control all farm machinery, are run by party members. 


DON'T FORGET. ALL OUT 
FOR THE MEETING TONIGHT. 


— 


























Soviet farmers are valued more highly than industrial 
workers. They have more privileges and are better fed. 
But Secret Police have informers on every collective. 
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Down on the 
Farm in Russia 


IXTY of the little pigs died. They were burned 
S alive trying to get near the red-hot stove. The, 

were cold because the straw roofs of the swineries 
had been used to feed the horses! This happened at the 
soviet collective farm of Pustoshinski in the Udmura 
kaya Republic. 

The peasant woman explained secretly to the Amer- 
ican that it was all because of the “outright crazy 
orders” of the director. So what happened? Two peas- 
ants were arrested for “wrecking and sabotage.” 

This is the kind of thing that is happening in Russia 
today. The directors are inexperienced farmers, but 
loyal members of the Communist party. When orders 
are given by the government, they are carried out 
without question. 

Cotton is “ordered” to be grown where only grass 
will grow. Cattle are bred where there is no pasture 
A farm that produces well one year is ordered to 
double its quota to the government the next year. 

But pigs continue to have little piglets, even if th: 
Communists do not take care of them. Horses eat, no 
matter what orders come from Moscow. And Moth 
Nature refuses to follow the “party line.” 

Let us see what has happened to Russian agricultur 
since the Communists took over. 

In the days of the Czar, most of the land was owned 
by the big landlords—the nobility. But even then, the: 
were about 15 million peasants who owned their ow 
farms. The Communists threw out the big landlord 
They gave the land to the Russian peasants, and satis 
fied the age-old “land hunger” of these peasants for 
their own farms. One of the promises of the Com- 
munists was land for the peasant. 

These individual farmers, glad of their opportunity 
worked hard on their little farms. By 1927 there wer 
about 25 million small farms. They were tiny, avera 
ing only about 11 acres each. Our American farms 
average 174 acres each. But by 1928, these little farm- 
ers were working 97.3 of all the sown ‘area. 


The Penalty for Not Joining 


In 1929, the Russian government decided to eliminat 
the little farmer and to encourage state and collective 
farms. If a peasant had a thriving farm and refused t 
join a collective farm he was thrown off his land. F 
quently, members of these families were separated fr 
one another and sent into forced labor camps. T] 
made up a “labor army” to work in factories, min 
and large building projects. 

Here is how one Russian farmer summed up |! 
plight: If he tended to his livestock and took care of ! 
own little farm, so that it thrived, he would be well o!! 
Then he would be called an enemy of the state a 
would be thrown off his land. If he loafed and let the 









farm go to ruin, the government would not bother him 
and he could keep what he had. 

In the region of Klin, there was only one Communist 
farmer in his village. The party told him it was his job 
to “collectivize” his village. After much persuasion he 
finally managed to get only twelve families into the 
“collective.” So he went to the party committee and told 
them that if they would give him time — six months, 
maybe a year, he would be able to get the whole village 
into the collective. 

That wouldn't do! He must immediately get 100 
families into the collective. Otherwise, Moscow wanted 
lists and names! 

That night he called the villagers together. He told 
them that unless they came into the collective they 
would be arrested and thrown off their land. 

Every farmer signed the paper, every family! Then 
they went home, and began killing off their livestock, 
every cow, every pig, every chicken. They ate their 
livestock and stopped working. Why work? What for? 

This killing off of livestock took place all over Russia. 
The result of “discouraging” the small farmer brought 
starvation to many people, a shortage of ‘food to all 
Russia, and made criminals of these tillers of the soil. 

However, by this policy of terror, the Soviets were 
able to increase the number of state and collective 
farms. In 1938, there were 3,961 state farms and 242,400 
collective farms. These accounted for more than 99 per 
cent of all the land under cultivation. 

To understand the difference between state and 
collective farms, we must recall that all the land in 
Russia is owned by the govertiment. This means that 
no one can own any land personally. On the state farms, 
not only the land, but all the farm machinery, is owned 
and operated by a state agency. The work is done by 


hited labor. 


What It Cost in Human Liberty 


The collective farms are divided into several kinds. 
Generally, the farmers pool all their livestock and 
equipment in the collective. They keep their own homes, 
and a small space for a garden, but do not own the 
ground on which the house stands. 

Despite the treatment the Russian peasants have 
been given, the Communists insist that Russia is a 
paradise for the worker! The Communists say that 
Russia does not exploit the working man. But Americans 
see in the Russian system only the same kind of feu- 
dalism that prevailed in the Middle Ages. 

Some American observers who were given an oppor- 
tunity to make first-hand reports of what they saw in 
Russia, report that there was very little discontent on 
the collective farms they visited. However, we must 
remember that the few foreigners permitted to report 
on Russia see only what the Russian government wishes 
them to see. But — even if the reports of these corre- 
spondents are accurate, Americans feel that the Russian 
experiment has exacted a terrible toll in human liberty. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 

















WE WILL BE SENT TO 
SIBERIA FOR THIS. 


Every farmer spends much time on his own little gar- 
den. Many peasants enlarge the gardens by moving the 
boundary posts a few inches at a time on dark nights. 
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HE DOES NOTHING BUT TALK, 
AND EARNS MORE THAN I. 
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Collective farms have too many bosses. Many of these 
are idlers who do very little real work. But they get 
higher pay than farmers engaged in production. 
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LOAFING, COMRADE? 














I AM ENJOYING CULTURAL 
LEISURE. 











Many collective farms are overmanned. Also, rates of 
pay differ for different kinds of work. Peasants re- 
sent this. It means some farmers spend time loafing. 





CARIN 


IB and Tuck arrived in New 

York City ready for adventure. 

They were special reporters for 
the Jeff, Jr. (Jefferson Junior High 
newspaper). They had come to the 
New York Herald Tribune's yearly 
High School Forum. Students from 
many schools were gathering to hear 
important people and high school 
students talk about world events. 

Bib and Tuck found seats in the 
large hall before the Forum began. 
Then Bib disappeared. 

“Hm,” Tuck thoughts “this means 
Bib is getting an exciting story.” And 
that meant it would be a good idea 
for Tuck to find one, too. 

Tuck began to watch a group of 
boys and girls who were talking on 
the other side of the room. “They 
probably come from other cities,” he 
guessed. “Say, that might be a story 
—and,” he grinned, “a scoop on Bib!” 

Tuck hurried across the room. 
“Hello,” he said, “are you visiting 
New York City?” 

“Why, that’s my brother, Tuck!” a 
familiar voice rang out. Bib was 
standing in the middle of the group. 

“Goddag!” “Hallo!” “Hallo!” the 
other boys and girls greeted Tuck 
gaily. (“Hello” in Danish, Norwe- 
gian, and Swedish. ) 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENTS 

“Hi, Tuck,” Bib grinned. “These 
high school students came all the 
way from Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden for the Forum. They were 
invited by the New York Herald 
Tribune. They are Carin Quarn- 
strom from Vastervik, Sweden; Anne 
Vogt from Mandal, Norway; Ulrik 
Plesner from Herlufshoo, Denmark; 
and Niels Skydsgaard from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.” 

“Gosh!” — Tuck had forgotten his 


fizzled scoop! —“I thought you were 
American high school students!” 

“We're not really so different,” 
grinned a blond boy named Ulrik. 
“But we have some different cus- 
toms.” 

“That's what we want to know 
about,” Bib spoke up. “We're writing 
a story for our school newspaper.” 

“For instance, we usually dress in 
dark colors in the winter in Den- 
mark. Even our neckties are dark,” 
said Ulrik. 

“In high schools most boys wear 
suits and neckties, and keep their 
coats on,” added Niels. Niels laughed 
as he pointed to Ulrik’s pale blue 
and gray tie, “That tie would make 
Ulrik a wolf at home.” 


CUSTOMS ALIKE 

“In Sweden, too, we wear browns, 
blacks, and dark blues,” Carin spoke 
up. “And girls usually wear stockings 
to high school. Customs in the Scan- 
dinavian countries (Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden) are alike in many 
ways.” 

“Are clothes rationed in Scandi- 
navia?” Bib asked. 

Niels shook his head. “No, just 
scarce. And we didn’t have rationing 
of clothes during the war because 
there weren't any to ration. Any 
clothes we. bought were made of 
compressed paper.” 

“Of what?” Tuck exclaimed. 

“Compressed paper,” Ulrik smiled. 
“And if you sent them to be washed, 
al! you got back was the pockets and 
the buttons.” 

“You were lucky,” put in Niels. “I 
never got even the pockets back.” 

“Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Belgium have less food rationing 
than any other countries in Europe,” 


Ulrik said. ‘ 


NIELS 


ANNE 


“Except for butter,” Carin said 
with a grin. “One reason I was glad 
to come to the U. S. was so I could 
have some butter!” 

“Butter is even rationed in Den- 
mark, which produces much butter,” 
Niels added. “We are sending the 
butter to other countries in exchang: 
for materials we need in our facto- 
ries. Bread, sugar, and meat are also 
rationed.” Anne-and Carin said this 
was true in Norway and Sweden 
too. Eggs and milk are also rationed 
in Norway. 

“Do you eat special things in 
Sweden?” Bib asked Carin. 

“We eat almost the same things 
you eat,” Carin smiled. “For break 
fast we have milk and bread and 
cereal, but almost never bacon and 
eggs.” 

Ulrik said it was the same in Den 
mark, But Anne added, “Many peo 
ple in Norway have large breakfasts 
often of fish. We eat many kinds of! 
fish in Norway.” 

“And in Sweden we eat many po- 
tatoes,” said Carin. “Vegetables ar 
scarce in the winter. We must import 
them frém southern Europe.” 


LANGUAGES 

“Wait a minute!” Tuck looked at 
the visitors in surprise. “You speak 
English as Well as I do!” 

“Better,” smiled Bib. “They don’ 
use slang.” / 

The visitors grinned. “All high 
school students in Scandinavia speak 
English,” Ulrik said. “We begin to 
study English in Denmark whe 
we're 11 and keep on until we grad 
uate from high school. Each year w« 
take up one more language. By sev 
ior year we are studying seven lan- 
guages.” 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The New Royal Portable introduces 
the most dramatic typewriter improve- 
ment in years... 

FINGER FORM KEYS! Imagine a 
typewriter key which follows the very 
contour of your own finger! Specifically 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! 

This remarkable Royal improvement 
brings a new comfort, a new ease of 
operation, a new speed to typing! 

And the New Royal Portable—the 
most modern typewriter ever designed— 
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FINGER FORM KEYS... 





designed to cradle your finger tips! 


brings you so much more besides! 


BEAUTY! Not merely beauty to look 
at and admire, but beauty put to work! 
Beauty that makes typing easier and 
faster! 


Henry Dreyfuss, famous designer, in- 
corporated his world-renowned styling 
into the New Royal Portable to help 
make it the World’s First Truly Modern 
Portable Typewriter. 


Many More Improvements 


SPEED SPACER! A space bar built right 
into the framework of the typewriter! 
Only the New Royal Portable has it! 
With SPEED SPACER, there’s nothing 
to impede spacing action . . . nothing 
to hurdle when using the space bar! 





RAPID RIBBON CHANGER! Only 
Royal gives you this dramatic improve- 
ment which takes the fuss and muss out 
of installing a new ribbon! 


“MAGIC” MARGIN! Only Royal 
gives you a margin-setting device which 
makes all other portable margin setting 
obsolete! Just position the carriage, 
flick your finger, and “‘Magic’’ Margin 
does the rest! 

Literally, there are dozens of other 
features which make this Royal—more 
than ever—the World’s No. | Portable! 

See the New Royal Portable! See the 
Portable so easy to look at... so 
easy to operate, that all others seem 
old-fashioned! Two models: The new 
Quiet De Luxe; The new Arrow. 





me we ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 









**Magic’’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Bib and Tuck 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Boy! You must like languages!” 
Tuck exclaimed. 

“We do,” Niels remarked quickly. 
“Our countries are small. In the sur- 
rounding countries the people speak 
different la1guages. For example, 
part of Sweden is only ten miles 
from my home in Denmark. By trav- 
eling 250 miles in different direc- 
tions, I find myself with people who 
speak German, or Norwegian, or 
Polish, or Dutch. I must know many 
languages in order to get along.” 

“Your school day in the U. S. is 
long,” Anne spoke up. “In Norway 
we go to school only until two o'clock. 
Then we go home for the main meal 
of the day at three o'clock.” 

“Sweden is the opposite,” said 
Carin. “We go to school from 7:30 
in the morning until 6 at night.” 

“And you go to school on Satur- 
days, too!” exclaimed Bib. 

“For half a day — that’s true in all 
Scandinavia,” Ulrik nodded. “Our 
summer vacation is from six to eight 
weeks long.” 

“We have no school 
games,” Carin said. 

“By the way,” Anne put in, “in 
Scandinavia we go to high school 
only if we plan to go on to a univer- 
sity. Otherwise we stop school after 
about the eighth grade.” 


clubs and 


SKIING 

Bib was eager to ask Carin a ques- 
tion. “Can you ski?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, yes, I learned to ski when I 
was very young, she answered. “And 
in Swedish high schools,” Carin add- 
ed, “we have a special week's vaca- 
tion for sports in February. Our gym 
teachers take us to the mountains to 
ski. It is an overnight train ride to 
the mountains.’ 

“What are your houses made of?” 
Tuck asked. 

“Since we have many trees in Nor- 
way and Sweden, most houses are 
made of Anne answered. 
“But in the cities some houses are of 
stone.” 


wood.” 


“Our houses are mostly of stone 
and brick because we have little 
wood in Denmark,” Ulrik said. 

“Do you have dates?” Bib wanted 
to know. 


“Not many,” said Ulrik. “In Scan- 
dinavia a girl’s parents do not even 
like to have boys phone her until she 
is 18 or 20.” 

“And when we do have dates,” 
Carin put in, “we are expected to go 
out with only one boy. I like the way 
U. S. boys and girls are just good 
friends. You can have a party just 
with cokes. When girls and boys give 
a party in Sweden we usually dress 
up and serve dinner.” 

“Do you have movies?” Bib asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Carin answered. “We 
see Swedish, Danish, English, and 
U. S. movies. Norway makes few 
movies.” 

“From seeing your movies we 
thought that everyone in the U. S. 
was a millionaire or a gangster,” 
Ulrik commented seriously. “We 
were surprised to discover that this 
isn’t true. And the U. S. has some 
problems that seem strange to us. 
For instance, we have no slums in 
Scandinavia.” 

“All of the Scandinavian countries 
are both monarchies and democra- 
cies,” Anne said. “Thé head of each 
of our governments is our King. But 
we elect the other lawmakers who 
are like your Congressmen.” 

Ulrik grinned and handed Tuck a 
pen. “Read what is printed on the 
pen,” he said. 

Tuck read, “‘I swiped this from 
Harry Truman.’ Say, did you see the 
President?” 

“No, but he sent us the pens and 
we saw Margaret Truman when we 





t N. ph 
At the U. N.: Ulrik talks with young delegates from Czechoslovakia and 
China about the U. N. Appeal for Children. (See Jr. Scholastic, April 5.) 


were in Washington,” said Carin. 

“We almost lost Carin in Washing- 
ton,” Ulrik smiled. “When we visited 
the Supreme Court she sat in the 
front rdw. After a while the rest of 
us left, but Carin didn’t see us go 
We came back to get her later.” 

“And she was so fascinated with 
the Supreme Court that she hadn't 
even noticed that we were gone!” 
Anne finished the story. 

“I have also visited the U. N. six 
times since I've been in the U. S.,” 
said Carin. “U. S. boys and girls — 
and adults, too—seem to be more 
interested in the U. N. than man 
people at home.” 

“I have noticed that, too,” said 
Ulrik. “The enthusiasm of people o! 
every country for an international! 
organization is very important to its 
success. I hope the American enthu 
siasm will spread to all countries.” 

“When I go back to Sweden I wil! 
help form U. N. youth groups,” said 
Carin. 

“Everything in the U. S. — dis 
tances, buildings, crowds — are big 
ger than in our countries,” said Niels 
“But I expected the skyscrapers and 
the bigness before I came. What sur 
prises me is how friendly everyone 
is.” 

“I agree!” Carin spoke up. “] 
Scandinavia we only talk to people 
we know well; we don’t speak t 
strangers. We make friends slowly.” 

“But everyone we meet here tries 
to make us feel at home!” Anne 


added. — Gay Heap 
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"I tried leading colas in paper cups,” 
says Gilbert Roland, “and discovered 
Royal Crown Cola was the best-tasting 
by far!" Try cool, refreshing RC your- 
self. Two full glasses in each bottle. 
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How Words Change 


candidate (KAN-dih-date) means 
someone who is campaigning for 
office. For example: No one knows 
who the Republican candidate for 
President will be. 

Our word candidate comes from 
the Latin word candidus, meaning 
“glittering” or “white.” 

In ancient Rome a man campaign- 
ing for office wore a white toga. He 
was called candidatus, “clothed in 
white.” The white toga was a sign 
of the candidate’s purity and good- 
ness. 

From candidatus comes our word 
candidate. After a time, anyone run- 
ning for office, no matter how good 
or bad he was, was called a candi- 
date. 

Our word candid (KAN-did) also 
comes from the Latin candidus. But 
candid is close to the Latin meaning. 
Candid means “frank,” “honest,” 
“without deceit.” 


BE A 
COPYREADER 


« Practice being a vopyreader. 

One of the things a copyreader 
does is to make sure words are prop- 
erly capitalized before they are 
printed. If the copyreader finds a 
small letter where there should be a 
capital, he draws three lines under 
it. 

If the copyreader finds a capital 
letter where there should be a small 
letter, he draws a diagonal line 
through it. 

Here is an example: Mary brown 
has a New bicycle. 

The copyreader corrects this sen- 
tence so that it looks like this: 


Mary brown has a lew bicycle. 






Now try your hand at copyread- 
ing. Read the following paragraph 
and look for mistakes in capitaliza- 
tion. Put three lines under letters 
which should be capitalized. Draw a 
line through capitals which should 
be small letters. 


Some U. S. and canadian troops 
have been taking lessons in the Han- 
dling of dogs. Their training has 
been taking place in manitoba, 
Canada. It is Supposed to teach the 
Soldiers about one kind of arctic 
transportation, the dogsled. But the 
Soldiers say they prefer jeeps. Jeeps 
don’t Bite. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


administered (ad - MINN - is - turd). 
Managed, conducted. From the Latin 
ad, meaning “to” and ministrare, mean- 
ing “to serve.” 

erescent (KRESS-uhnt). Shaped like 
the moon when it is in its first quarter. 
From the Latin crescere, meaning “to 
increase.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 

Aruba (uh-ROO-buh). 

Basse-Terre (bahs-TARE). 

Belize (beh-LEEZ). 

Barbados (bar-BAY-doze). 

Bogota (bo-go-TAH). 

Bonaire (bo-NARE). 

Caracas (kah-RAH-kahs). 

Caribbean (kar-i-BE-uhn or ka-RIB- 
e-uhn. Pronounce the a’s as in sat and 
the 7's as in sit.) 

Costa Riea (KOS-tuh REE-kuh. Pro- 
nounce the o as in not.) 

Curacao (koo-rah-SAH-o or ku-ruh- 
SO.) 

Ciudad Trujillo (syoo-DAHD troo- 
HEEL-yo). 

Guatemala (gwah-tay-MAH-lah). 

Guadeloupe (gwah-duh-LOOP or 
gaw-duh-LOOP). 

Managua (mah-NAH-gwah). 

Martinique (mar-ti- NEEK. Pro- 
nounce the i as in sit). 

Niearagua (nick-uh-RAH-gwah). 

Puerto Rico (PWEHR-toe REE-ko),. 

Saba (SAH-bah). 

San Juan (san HWAHN). 

Tobago (toe-BAY-go). 

Tegucigalpa (tay-goo-se-GAHL-pah). 


ee 
Junior Writers 






The Clouds 


Upon the roar of a dark blue sky 

I see the fleecy clouds roll by. 

Some toss and turn like ocean waves, 

Some play like bears outside their caves 
Buddy Nees, Grade 6 


Waitsburg (Wash.) Grade School 
Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Ward 


A Pixie 
"Neath a tilting toadstool 
A little pixie lies, 
Dreaming up some mischief 
With a twinkle in his eyes, 


Naughty little pixie 
Hiding from the sun! 
To you, life is as sweet 
As a hot cross bun. 
Dolores John 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anita von Sternad 


Spring 


Spring is coming 
Rain is strumming 
On the window pane. 
Birds now singing 
Flowers are springing 
In a leafy lane. 


Lilies floating 

People boating 

On water crystal clear. 
No more snowing : 
The sun is glowing 
Spring is really here! 


Streams are rushing, 

Roaring, gushing 

Over rocks and rills. 

Grass is green 

Air is clean 

Flowers cover all the hills. 
Artha Lee Kapke, Grade 7 


Seward (Neb.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Alma Allen 


Sky Pictures 


I look at the sky and what do I see? 
A little white bird looking at me. 

It isn’t really a bird, you know, 

But a fleecy cloud as white as snow 


There’s a sturdy boat on a sea of blue 
With wind-blown sails, a gallant crew 
Sailing to an unknown shore — 
Oh, look! I see a dozen more. 


Lois Fontaine, Grade 7 
Bellevue (Neb.) Public School 
Teacher, Mrs. Marion Thomas 
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Send your bes? snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 ©. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 
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THE KILLER. Photo by Howard Muson, William 
Wilson Junior High, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. He 
used a Federal Fedflash camera. 
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School, Needham, Mass. Sally used a Baby 
Brownie Special. 
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SITTING HIGH. Photo by Paul Mitchell of his 
brother, Dewey, on a bridge girder, at Grenada, 
Miss. — Ansco Pioneer. 


SEND Se STAMP IF YOU WANT PICTURE RETURNED 
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How to take pictures 


a of your friends 








Ill bet my last pair of blue jeans that 
the trouble with many of the pic- 
tures you take of your friends and 
family is that the people are too far 
away. 


Sure, you get the whole person in- 
to the picture—but he’s so far off 
you can’t see his face or expression. 
Can barely tell whether he’s laugh- 
ing or crying. 

All of which leads me to this: 
Whenever you take pictures of peo- 
ple, get up really close to them— 
anywhere from six to eight feet. 
You'll be sure of getting a good-sized 
image on your film. 

Above all, never ask the person to 
look directly at the camera. See that 
he’s looking away from it (the way 
the boy is doing in the picture 
above). 


Another tip (and I think this is the 








by Ken Johnson 
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most important of all), be sure you 


‘load your camera with Ansco Film. 


Because Ansco Film has “‘wide lati- 
tude.’’ 


And this ‘“‘wide latitude’’ compen- 
sates for minor exposure errors — 
helps you get a picture every time 
you click the shutter. Use Ansco Film 
when you want to be sure of getting 
the picture. 


Ask for your copy 
If you really want to 
become a top-notch 
photographer, get 
yourself a copy of 
Ansco’s booklet, 
*‘Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.” 


It’s filled with the tricks professionals 
use to get better pictures. 60 pages, with 
pictures and examples. Fun to read. 
Easy to understand. Just 25¢ at any 
dealer’s. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 














1. CARIBBEAN AMERICA 


Here is a list of 10 places in Carib- 
bean America. Next to each one that is 
an independent country write the word 
INDEPENDENT. If the place is a col- 
ony or possession of another nation, 
write the NAME OF THE NATION 
that owns it. Score 4 points each. Total, 
40. 




















1. Puerto Rico 

2. Costa Rica 

8. Honduras 

4. Trinidad =e 

5. Guadeloupe ———_ 

6. Aruba ae 
7. Haiti sil a 
8. Panama 

9. Martinique 

10. Colombia — 





My score 


2. “U” KNOW IT 


Each of the definitions below is for a 
word containing the letter “U.” In each 
case the total number of letters is given 
and the “U” is written in its appropriate 
place. Fill in the other letters. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 

1. One of the leading crops of Carib- 
bean America. 

SS ee 

2. Havana is the capital of this na- 
tion. 

a Poteet 

3. Capital of Nicaragua. 

a 


4. Person who is part Negro and part 
white. 


5. European people who settled 
Caribbean islands close to the mainland 
of South America. 

andy “l 


My score 

















25 26 27 28 29 30 





1. Circle the date on 


which Pan-American name is Jose de 


Citizenship Quiz 





2. | am a South American patriot. My name 








3. CHOOSE ONE_ 
Underline the correct answer to each 


of the following questions. Score 5 ! corvice 


points each. Total, 15. 


1. Why was the increase in U. S. 
population in 1947 the largest ever 
made in one year? 


a. Because of the large number of 
immigrants allowed into the 
nation. 

b. Because many U. S. soldiers 
who were stationed abroad 
came home. 

c. Because of the large number 
of babies born. 


2. What does Pan-American Day 
stand for? 


a. the anniversary of Central 
America’s independence from 
Spain. 


b. the completion of the Pan- 
American Highway. 
\ c. the friendliness and coopera- 


tion among the American re- 
publics. 

3. What plan for Palestine does the 
U. S. now favor? 

a. Palestine should be placed un- 

der U. N. trusteeship. 

b. Palestine should be divided 

immediately into Arab and 

Jewish states. 

c. Palestine should be made an 

all-Arab state. 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided for each question. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 


My score 


My total score____ 





4. This flag flies over 
which of these is- 





Day is celebrated. 


3. One of the countries | helped free from 





Spanish rule is 


lands — Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico? 





re 














| SCHEDULE REVISED 


1 §N THE March 1 issue of Junior Scho- 
1 8 lastic we printed a list of the stops the 





Freedom Train would make in the next 
few months. The schedule of the Free- 
dom Train has now been revised. This 
change was made because the Freedom 
Train spent a week in the shops being 
and cleaned after the many 
miles it had traveled. Here is the re- 
vised schedule up to June 3: 


Washington — Spokane, April 15. 

Idaho — Coeur d'Alene, April 14. 

Montana—Missoula, April 15; Butte, 
April 16; Helena, April 17; Great Falls, 
April 18; Billings, April 20. 

Wyoming — Sheridan, April 21; Cas- 
per, May 20; Cheyenne, May 21. 

South Dakota — Rapid City, April 
22; Pierre, April 23; Aberdeen, April 
24; Watertown, May 11; Sioux Falls, 
May 12. 

North Dakota — Bismarck, April 25; 
Minot, April 27; Jamestown, April 28; 
Fargo, April 29; Grand Forks, April 30. 

Minnesota — Duluth, May 1; St. 


Paul, May 3-4; Minneapolis, May 5-6; 

Brainerd, May 7; St. Cloud, May 8; 

Willmar, May 9. 
Wisconsin — Superior, May 2. 
lowa — Sioux City, May 13. 
Nebraska — Omaha, Ma 14-15; 


Lincoln, May 16; Grand Island, May 
17; Alliance, May 19. 

Colorado — Denver, May 22-23; Col- 
orado Springs, May 24; Pueblo, May 
25; Trinidad, May 26. 

Texas — Amarillo, May 27. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, May 29; Wich- 
ita, May 30; Emporia, May 31; To- 
peka, June 1; Lawrence, June 2; Par- 
sons, June 3. 

Some states in this list have only 
one Freedom Train stop scheduled. The 
train has either made other stops in the 
states or will make them after June 3. 

Watch your local paper for the date 
when the Freedom Train will stop near 
your home. 





Fish Story 


A man walked into a restaurant and 
ordered fried fish. He took only one 
bite and immediately called the waiter 
over. “Waiter, this fish is awful. I was in 
here only three weeks ago, and the fish 
was delicious. Why is it so terrible 
now?” 

“I don’t know,” the waiter replied 


innocently. “It’s exactly the same fish.” 


Joel Honig, Jr. H. 8. No. 125 
Long Island City, N. Y 


What's in a Name 


“So your name is Johnny Thompson?” 
asked the teacher-to get some of the 
facts on the first day of school. “But 
your mother’s name is Jones?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” Johnny said. “You see 
she married again and | didn’t.” 


Minnie Marilyn Mauney, Kimberley Park Schoo! 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


LL Et fe Rk Ss 


B wept 





our readers 





From Scotland 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to ask you if you could 
possibly print a few lines in your ex- 
cellent magazine asking if any Ameri- 
can girl would like to become my pen- 
friend. I am 14 years old, and shall be 
15 on the 31st of August, 1948. I beg 
of you to do your best for a friendly 
Scottish lassie. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Iss SKED, 
23 Hunter Avenue, 
Loanhead, Midlothian, 
Scotland. 


Epitor’s Nore: Readers of Junior 
Scholastic who write to Iss must bear 
in mind that she probably will receive 
many other letters as a result of publi- 
cation of her letter in this magazine. 
It may take her a long time to answer 
all the letters she receives. To send a 
letter from the U. S. A. to Scotland re- 
quires 5 cents postage for a letter weigh- 
ing one ounce or less; by air mail, it is 
15 cents for each one-half ounce. 


From a Sourdough 


Dear Epiror: 

I have been a Sourdough in Alaska for 
fifteen years. Our family has lived at 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Fairbanks, and 
now Juneau. One might say (figura- 
tively of course), that I have mushed 
my way by dog sled through ice and 
snow from the Arctic Circle to the Pan- 
handle of Alaska. 

My eighth-grade classmates and I 
have enjoyed Eric Kronengold’s stories, 
“Alaska Journey” in Junior Scholastic. 
However, we respectfully point out an 
error in his story in the March Ist issue. 


DING 


ORFS LNA 
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He states that newcomers to Alaska 
ire called “Cheekaboos.” The correct 
name is “Cheechakos.” 
Your Sourdough friend, 
DaLe OsTERMAN, 
P. O. Box 1346, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear Epiror: 

In your March Ist issue you showed 
the new Italian emblem and told what 
the olive branch stands for. What about 
the white oak branch on the righthand 
side of the emblem? You ignored that. 

Rosert G. E tas, 
Public School 179, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eprror’s Nore: Sorry, 

have missed that one. The Italian Con- 


sulate in New York told us that the oak | 


leaves stand for Unity and Strength. 


Robert, to 
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9 ST MAD TO BE A SPALDING BALL... { 
7 ONLY SPALOING-MADE BALIS HAVE 
EVER BEEN OFFICIAL IN THE MAJORS! 
SPALOING..FIRST IN THE FIVE MAJOR SPORTS.. 
1S YOUR FIRST AND BEST CHOICE NEXT 
TIME YOU BUY ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT / 
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LOOK FOR THE 
SPALDING LABEL 


next time you buy athletic 
equipment and get the 
best! 


FREE! 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 


ee 


SPALOING 


SETS THE PACE (WN SPORTS 


cartoon books are 





still available. 
Write Spalding, 
| Dept.SM,19 Beek- 
man St., New York 


| N.Y. 
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Look for the Red Ball trade 
mark in the store and on 
the sole of the shoe. 





For extra speed, for winning form, in jumping, or any activity, wear BALL-BAND 
ARCH-GARDS. The ARCH-GARD molded sponge rubber insoles fit your feet; give 
firm, but gentle support. The BALL-BAND STA-KLEEN that covers the ARCH-GARD 
insole resists sweat and dirt, stays smooth, fresh, clean, comfortable. Go to the 
store where you see the Red Ball trade-mark. Get a pair of BALL-BAND ARCH- 
GARDS—and have more fun. 


*Look for 
the name Arch- 
Gourd on the insole. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind, 





One for Uncle Remus 


OSTMASTER General Jesse M. 

Donaldson has anounced that the 
Post Office Department will issue a 
special 3c postage stamp commemorat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Joel Chandler Harris, 
creator of the Uncle Remus stories. 

The new stamp will be placed on sale 
at Eatonton, Georgia, December 9, 
1948, the one hundredth anniversary of 
Harris’ birth. 

Mr. Donaldson also announced the 
dates and first-day sale points of four 
other commemorative postage stamps, 
previously announced for issuance this 
year. 

These four stamps with places and 
dates of first-day sales follow: 

Four Cuapiains Stamp—first day 
sale at Washington, D. C., May 28, 
1948. 

WIsconsIn CENTENNIAL STAMP— 
first day sale at Madison, Wisconsin, 
May 29, 1948. 

Francis Scott Key Stamp—first day 
sale at Frederick, Maryland, August 9, 
1948. 

Witt Rocers Stamp—first day sale 
at Claremore, Oklahoma, November 4, 
1948. 


Did You Know That... 


Queen Victoria (1819-1901), of 
Great Britain, has been pictured on 
more stamps than any other woman? 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1882-1945) has been pictured on 
more stamps of foreign nations than 
any other U. S. President? 

President F. D. Roosevelt's picture 
has appeared so far, on just one set of 
U. S. stamps—the four stamps (lc, 2c, 
8c, 5c) of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Series, issued in 1945 and 1946? 

President George Washington (1782- 
1799) has been pictured on more U. S. 
stamps than any other person? 





Improper Ventilation 


A lady went into a grocery store and 
asked the grocer, “What kind of cheese 
do you have?” 

The grocer answered, “I have Swiss 
cheese, limburger cheese, cottage cheese 
and many other kinds of cheese.” 

After looking at the different kinds of 
cheese, the lady said, “But how come 
the Swiss cheese has the holes in it when 
the limburger really needs the ventila- 
tion?” 

Samuel Kittle, Detroit, Mich 





By Spencer B. Beach 


story division of the 1947 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. At that time Spencer 
B. Beach was 16 years old and a senior 


at Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. His 
teacher was Miss Mary L. Taft. 


Te story was submitted in the short 


Eric sat at his desk in the darkened 
study hall, his head on his arms, brood- 
ing. He was staying after school be- 
cause he had been late for the fourth 
time that week. He always caught the 
bus with the others, and yet he rarely 
made it to his home room by eight- 
thirty. Oh, if they only knew that ev ery 
morning he went down to the car en- 
trance to watch Bruce Todd, in his 
jalopy, bouncing and jolting into the lot. 

Bruce was tall, handsome, and gay, 
the high school’s star runner. Eric 
would see Bruce jump out of his car, 
burst through the door, and run down 
the hall, waving and calling to his many 
friends. Eric would follow, in his slow, 
clumsy way. The bell always rang be- 
fore he reached his desk. 

Bruce would be in his seat, furiously 
doing last night’s homework. He would 
look up for a minute with a pleasant 
“Hi, Eric! Late again, I see!” Eric 
would fill out the tardy slip, turn 
wearily to his work, and all would be 
over until tomorrow. 

Often as he sat in the quiet room 
after the punctual students had left, 
Eric would dream of his native land, 
his beautiful, incomparable Sweden. 
Life had been simple there — his school, 
his lovely home, his many chums, and 
— and Sonja. .. . Even now, Eric could 
not think of Sonja without a lump in his 
throat. Young, clear-eyed, happy, she 
never laughed at him. That was the 
hardest thing for Eric to endure in 
America — the heartless, endless laugh- 
er. Laughter when he fell on the slip- 








pery gym floor, laughter when he mis- 
pronounced words in class, laughter 
when he stood up to thank the teacher 
for correcting him. 

Then he met Bruce and developed 
a “crush.” He would see himself in his 
dreams, Bruce’s best friend, walking 
gayly through the halls with him. He 
would go afternoons to Bruce’s house 
and maybe — but no, he didn’t want 
Bruce to come home with him. It wasn’t 
that he was ashamed of it, he told him- 
self savagely. It was just that — well — 
the house and his parents were so — so 
foreign. . 

“Whr-r-r-r-r!” went the bell. Miss 

Waitley smiled, “You may leave now, 
Eric. Please try to be on time in the 
morning.” Eric sighed, picked up his 
books, and shuffled out of the room. 

A white-shirted figure came toward 
him down the hall. Eric’s heart jumped 
as he recognized Bruce. Bruce was 
sports editor on the school paper. He 
had probably stayed to do some work. 
As usual, Eric prepared to hurry past 
on the other side of the hal!. But, won- 
der of wonders, Bruce stopped! 

“Hi, Eric, how ‘bout a litt home?” 

In stunned surprise and unspeakable 
happiness, Eric stood still. Then he 
stammered his assent. In a few minutes 
he was in Bruce’s car, being bounced 
and jolted down Ellsdale’s main street. 
The ride was uncomfortable, but Eric’s 
heart sang. He, Eric, in Bruce Todd’s 
car! Then Bruce stopped in front of 
the shabby apartment house. Eric mut- 
tered his thanks to Bruce and was about 
to turn when Bruce said, “How ‘bout 


going to a show Friday night, Eric, old 
man?” 

Too thunderstruck to do anything 
else, Eric nodded vaguely. 

“O.K., [ll pick you up Friday night 
about seven-thirty.” 
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Eric reeled into the building and up 
the stairs with an ecstatic expression of 
joy on his face. As he sat at dinner, eat- 
ing mechanically, he pictured the won- 
derful adventure life would be after 
this, now that he and Bruce were 
friends. He saw himself going down the 
hall between classes with Bruce, while 
groups of students stared at him, at 
clumsy, no-account Eric. 

The next morning Bruce made an 
unbelievable record. He got to school 
five minutes before the bell! Eric, wait- 
ing as usual, flushed happily when Bruce 
came toward him. As they passed an 
intersection, Eric noticed Jay Hamilton, 
Bob Brighton, and several other lead- 
ing lights of the school. He looked for 
a change in their expressions. It came, 
to be sure, but they looked amused 
rather than surprised. Shrugging his 
shoulders, Eric went on, trying to re- 
spond intelligently to Bruce’s lively 
sallies. What did he care what anyone 
else thought? The important thing was 
to be with Bruce! 

With Friday night came the movie 
date. Eric was not conscious of the pic- 
ture. All that mattered was that Bruce 
liked him. Why else would he have 
asked him to come? After the show they 
went to Darrow’s, the restaurant for 
everybody who was anybody at Ells- 
dale High. They passed Jay’s and Bob’s 
booth, and again Eric noticed that they 
seemed amused. 

Every morning after that Bruce 
stopped for Eric and every night he 
took him home. Soon it was Friday 
afternoon again, and the bell for the 
end of the school day found Eric hasten- 
ing to meet Bruce under the clock in 
the main corridor. Bruce was talking 
to Jay and Bob. Eric waited, leaning 
against a pillar. Suddenly Bruce’s voice 
rose, audible above the hubbub: 

“Good night, fellows! Haven’t I done 
enough to get into your blessed fratern- 
ity? I'm so darn tired of associating with 
that dumb Swede, I don’t think I can 
stand it any longer!” 

Eric stood for a moment quietly, re- 
fusing to believe what he heard. Then 
slowly it dawned upon him that Bruce 
had never really liked him — had only 
associated with him because it was a 
requirement for an initiation. Eric 
started to shuffle away; soon he broke 
into a run, struggling to keep back the 
hot, bitter tears. 


Questions for Class Discussion 


1. What ought Eric to do now? 


2. Could Bruce have refused to carry 
out the initiation requirement? If so, how? 

3. Would abolishing high school fra- 
ternities be a good way of dealing with 
such snobbery? 

4. Can you recall similar situations in 
your own school, not necessarily involving 
fraternities? 
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How footwork does it. 


te. 
* 
































@ In broad jumping, take off on the most 
comfortable foot, hitting the board hard with 
all you've got! 


@ Take-off foot comes up and back—thrust 
other foot ahead and up, bringing leg high. 


@ Now bring rear foot forward so that both 
feet are ahead, together when you land. 


Help yourself along, in all spore, to 
the footwork of Champions by wear- 


ing Keds—the Shoe of Champions. 


Keds let your feet move with free 
and easy action—help speed and 
stamina. Your Keds let you give all 
you've got! 





Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 







SHOCKPROOF 
INSOLE 


CUSHIONED 











MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 











Giant Killer 


ALL, dark, and dangerous. That’s 

Richard Alonzo (Pancho) Gonzales, 
the new giant killer of the tennis world. 

Pancho is poison to the hot-shot 
racketeers. Last year, at the age of 18, 
he knocked off such famous stars as 
Frank Parker, Bob Falkenburg, and 
Jaroslav Drobny, the Czech who is rated 
the world’s fifth greatest player. 

Out California way, they’re now talk- 
ing about Pancho as the coming na- 
tional champ. They love the way he 
plays the game. Everything about it 
spells C-a-l-i-f-o-r-n-i-a, from his boom- 
ing cannonball service to the way he 
continually charges the net. 

He is always forcing the play, sock- 
ing the ball hard, and taking all sorts 
of chances. That’s the way they teach 





Pancho Gonzales 


the game in the movie country, and 
Pancho has learned his lessons well. 

The new ball of fire has all the equip- 
ment to go with his big game. He is a 
6-foot, 2-inch, 185-pounder, with speed 
to burn and loads of whipcord strength. 
Nothing bothers him. He never loses his 
temper and he never lets down when he 
flubs a shot. 

The fans are crazy about him. They 
like his nice manners, his modesty, and 
his dark good looks. A Bogart-like scar 
on his left cheek brings the gals out 
in droves. 

Pancho is a Los Angelean born and 
bred. He attended Edison Junior High 
and Manual Arts Senior High, winning 
certificates in football and basketball. 
His favorite subject was math. 

Next to tennis, Pancho’s chief hobby 
is collecting records. He is an Xavier 
Cugat and Bing’ Crosby fan. His 
favorite actors are Cary Grant and 


Errol Flynn; his favorite actresses — 
“all the young ones.” 

Thanks to his fine play last season, 
Pancho was lifted to No. 17 in the 
national ratings. If he doesn’t crash the 
first ten this year, I'll eat every one 
of Roy Rogers’ shootin’ irons. 


RUNNING WILD (BASEBALL) 


In shooting the breeze about great 
shortstops, most fans stop after men- 
tioning Marty Marion, Lou Boudreau, 
Buddy Kerr, Phil Rizzuto, Johnny Pesky, 
and Vernon Stephens. 

What about Luke Appling, of the 
Chicago White Sox? In his 17 years in 
the big time, Luke has batted over .300 
fourteen times and owns a life-time 
average of .312. Only Pesky can match 
that mark, but Johnny has been around 
for only three years. 


Ralph Kiner, in three seasons of mi- 
nor league ball, hit a total of 27 homers. 
Upon moving up to Pittsburgh in 1946, 
Ralph bopped 23, then followed with 
51 last year. How do you figure that 
one? 

The big leagues could get up a basket- 
ball team that could probably whip any 
college club in the land. It would con- 
sist of Frank Baumholtz, Howie Schultz, 
Lou Boudreau, Sam Mele, and Hoot 
Evers, all former college hoop All- 
Americans. 

What a difference a year makes! In 
1946 Hal Newhouser, Tiger pitcher, 
won the most games in the American 
League — 26. In 1947 he lost the most 
—17. 

Baseball’s most widely traveled gent 
is Bobo Newsom, He’s been with Brook- 
lyn (twice), Chicago Cubs, St. Louis 
Browns (three times), Washington 
(five times), Boston Red Sox, Detroit, 
Philadelphia Athletics, and New York 
Yanks. 

For a real fancy record, take a look 
at the Ted Williams story. In six years 
with the Boston Red Sox, Ted has never 
failed to bat over .827 and owns a life- 
time average of .352. He has led the 
league in batting three times; in scor- 
ing runs, four times; in home runs, three 
times; and in runs batted in, three times. 


Here’s an oldie. How many hits can 
a team make in one inning without scor- 
ing a-run? The answer is six. 

There are any number of ways it can 
be done. Here’s one: First batter up hits 
a triple, but is’out trying to score. 
Second batter up also hits a triple, but is 
picked off third by the pitcher. Next 
three men up hit singles, filling the 
bases. Next batter hits one of runners 
with batted ball. Runner is out, mak- 
ing the third out, but batter is credited 
with hit. Result: No runs, six hits, 

—HERMAN.L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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SING A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP 


There are 33 songs of friendship in Sing a 
Song of Friendship. The words and music in this 
book were written by Irving Caesar. 

Mr. Caesar has given Junior Scholastic per- 
mission to reprint the words to three songs. 


Song of the Good Neighbor 
Let’s sing the song of the Good Neigh- 





Thomas Jefferski 
I have a little frienc whose name ends 
with a “ski,” 
And yet my little friend looks just like 
you and me! 


Last night I asked my father why a 
name like that should be, 


bor, I Know a Friendly City And this is what my father said as I sat 


Let us sing in harmony, 
Let’s sing a song tc 
Show we belong to 
One big happy family — 
Let’s get along like a good neighbor, 
Good neighbors that are free, Wolke dows it 
We don’t want your land, 
You don’t want our land, 
It’s so easy to agree — 
So let’s extend a helping hand 


Where there are 


Each friendly 


I know a friendly city, 
A happy place indeed, 


Of ev'ry race and creed; 
And when a lonely stranger 


on his knee — 


A “ski” a “witz” or “off” or “cu” when 


friendly neighbors, added to a name, 


Just teaches us the family or town from 


. . ! 
friendly streets, which it camel 


He gets a friendly greeting A name like Thomas Jefferson in some 
From evryone he meets — lands o'er the sea, 


House of Worship Would not be Thomas Jefferson but 


: Has doors that open wide, Thomas Jefferski; 
perp — “ — That seem to say, “Please enter, Or “Jefferwitz” ox “Jefferoff”’ or maybe 
And help each other, too You'll find your Friend inside,” — “Jeffercu” — 


As all good neighbors do, 

So let’s sing the song of the Good Neigh- 
bor, 

Till it echoes o’er the sea, 

Si, si amigo, 

Wherever we go, 


So isn’t it a pity 





And don’t you think it wrong, 
If such a friendly city 
Lives only in my song? 


So do not let a “ski” or “off” or “witz” 
seem strange to you; 


I feel the same towards ev'ry name no 
matter how it ends, 


For people with the strangest names 


Good, good neighbors we will be! es Oy tone Sete, TP Reedany, Sew can be the best of friends. 
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Says player Al Hoffmann: “I’m no star. But I took a tip from 
the pro and had my racket strung with nylon. The resiliency 
of the nylon lasts for several seasons—longer than any other 
string I’ve used. It’s nylon for me from now on!” 


D MORE PLAYERS 
G NYLON STRINGS 


No other tennis string offers nylon’s 
combination of proved advantages 


Each season finds additional players, amateur and pro alike, 
adopting nylon tennis strings. Try nylon strings in your racket. 
You'll notice real “‘zing’’ in every stroke. And you’ll appreciate 
nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and resilience, its 
freedom from fraying. For all types of players, in new rackets or 
restringing jobs, a change to nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 
Room 494-A, Arlington, N. J, 
Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Mondays, 8 p.m., EDST, NBC 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


REC. u. 5. PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ..THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


- 





Siete 


Aaa. 











it. 















SPEED HOMEWORK 


GET BETTER MARKS 


with a 


Smith-Corona 
PORTABLE bt ane 


- 


e - . 
HAS REGULATION KEYBOARD 
SAME AS ON BIG OFFICE MACHINES 


FLOATING SHIFT, famous exclu- 
Y sive feature that makes 


TOUCH SELECTOR, gives you 7 
positive adjustments from 
light to heavy! 


ALL AROUND FRAME, surrounds 
and protects mechanism. 
Smith-Coronas last longer. 


AT YOUR DEALERS TODAY 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


LET TENNIS 


typing easier, faster. 
° 











@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 
























Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me thet FREE Dunloptennis book: 
with Vincent Richerds.”’ 


Stroking 

















All Men Equal 


Diner: “Do you serve crabs here?” 
Waiter: “Certainly, we serve anyone. 
Sit down.” 


Warren Stewart, Greenbush, Mich. 


Intellectual Curiosity 
Janet: “Mother, do those white cows 


in that field give milk?” 


Mother: “Yes, dear.” 
Janet: “Then do the brown ones give 


coffee?” 


Barbara Mahr, McKinley School, Parkersburg, W. Va 


Healthy Teeth 
Ed: “Do you use toothpaste?” 
Fred: “Why, no, of course not! None 


” 
of my teeth are loose! 
Ruby Townsend, Columbia School, Seattle, Wash. 


Join the Infantry 
Jack: “My father was in the first 
World War.” 
Jill: “You're crazy, he was only an in- 
fant then.” 
Jack: “I know, he joined the infan- 
sg Mottola, Garfield School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hungry 
Tim: “What did the baby calf say to 
the silo?” ; 
Tom: “Is my ‘fodder’ in there?” 


Sarah Benton, Coffee County High School, Enterprise, Ala. 


On the Cuff 


Patron: “Why did you charge ten 
cents extra for my shirts?” 

Laundry man: “Because of the pencil 
marks you made on the cuffs.” 

Patron: “But why should a few pen- 
cil marks make such a difference?” 

Laundry man: “The girls in the laun- 
dry wasted so much time trying to read 


them. 
Pattie D. Fuller, Coopers High School. Nashville, N. C. 


Monster! 
John: “What's the difference between 
an elephant and a bee?” 
Tom: “I don’t know.” 
John: “The shape.” 


Joan Meath, St. Peter's School, Danbury. Conn. 


Traveling in Circles 
Mother: “Did you come straight 
home from school?” 
Jane: “I couldn’t because I had to 


turn two corners.” 
Jeanne Hartley, Kylertown School, Drifting, Pa 


Joke of the Week 


Customer: “Waiter, it’s almost half 
an hour since I ordered that turtle 
soup.” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir, but you know 


how slow turtles are!” 
Rose M. Barron, John Marshall Jr. H. 8., Houston, Tex. 






















Cleaner 

Three-year-old Johnny had taken his 
mother’s powder puff and was making 
himself up as he had seen his mother 
do many times. His five-year-old sister 
came in. She looked at what he was do- 
ing, then indignantly snatched the pow- 
der puff from his hand. “Only ladies 
use powder,” she scolded. “Gentlemen 


wash themselves. 


Jean Huether, Oakesdale (Wash.) Grade School 


Natural Humor 
Ray: “I'm a very funny comedian.” 
Annie: “What makes you think so?” 
Ray: “I put some of my original jokes 


in the fire and it roared!” 
Frank Woodson, Northeast Jr. H. &, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dick is escorting Barbara to her 


home, and just as they get to the door 
Barbara’s father comes out. Dick had 
never met him before. Barbara calls “Hi, 
Daddy,” but makes no effort to intro- 
duce Dick to her Daddy. What should 
Dick do? 

A. Say “Hello, sir, I’m Dick Tier- 
nan.” 

B. Keep right on going, without stop- 
ping to speak. 

C. Say: “Barbara, I haven’t met your 
father.” 

Both A.and C are correct. A is a 
bit more friendly and informal. After 
all, you don’t need to wait for introduc- 
tions in situations that suddenly come 
up, like this one. Barbara was at fault 
for not making the introduction by 
saying: “Daddy, this is Dick Tiernan.” 








Discovery 
The city boy was out in the country 
when he saw a chestnut burr lying in 
the road. “Look!” he shouted, “I’ve 
found a porcupine’s egg.” 
Frances Northcutt, San Angelo (Tex.) Jr. H. 8. 


Etiquette 
A man and woman were hiking in the 
woods one day. They found that the 
were lost. The man said, “I surely ae 
Emily Post was here. I think we took 


” 
the wrong fork. 
Larry Earhart, San Angelo (Tex.) Jr. H. 8, 


Generosity 
A generous swain took his girl to the 
county fair. “Gee,” said the girl, “doesn’t 
that popcorn smell good?” 
Boy: “Yes, I'll drive closer so you 
can get a better smell of it.” 
Roger Dean Dwickam, San Angelo (Tex.) Jr. H. 8. 
Spread Quickly 
Betty came running breathlessly. “It’s 
all over the school, Miss Miller!” 
“What is?” asked the teacher excited- 
ly. 
Betty: “Oh, the roof!” 


Mary Louise Brophy, Peaks Mill School 
Stamping Ground. Ky. 


Toning It Down 
Drip: “So that’s your new overcoat. 
Rather loud, isn’t it?” 
Drop: “Yes, but I intend to wear a 


muffler with it.” 
Newland Fort, Patengill School, Detroit, Mich. 








AND two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two-Sc PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster's Dictionary is the best 25c 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black leatherette, stamped in 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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It takes 28 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3/2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 98. 


1. Island in the West Indies. 

6. British-owned West Indian island. 
8. Abbreviation for avenue. 

9. You can write with this. 

10. Covered truck. 

11. Conjunction meaning “in addition.” 
12. Conjunction medning “in such man- 

ner. 

13. Abbreviation for South Carolina. 
15. You can drink out of this. 

17. Short for Abraham. 

18. Fermented beverage. 
21. Moved quickly. 
22. To annoy greatly. 
24. A braid or long lock of hair. 


1. Capital of Cuba. 

2. Makes changes, such as changes in the 
Constitution. 

8. Abbreviation for Iowa. 

4. The end or point of an object. 

5. Frozen water. 

6. Island in Netherlands East Indies. 

7. Indefinite article meaning “one.” 

13. Frightens. 

14. Natives of Cuba. 

16. Penned or shut in, confined. 

18. Preposition used to show where. 

19. Great amount. 

20. To make a mistake or do wrong. 

23. Form of I. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-abet; 5-fore; 6-bread; 7-hair; 8- 
inc.; 9-stag; 1l-unit; 13-open; 17-Adam; 19-USA; 
20-scat; 21-Natal; 23-abut; 24-Gene. 
DOWN: 1-African; 2-Boer; 3-era; 4-Ted; 6- 
Bantu; 7-his; 10-G.I.; 12-to; 14-Pa.; 15-educate; 
16-nasal; 18-mat; 20-stun; 21l-nag; 22-Abe. 








MISSISSIPPI 


Read Mark Twain’s fascinating account of his 
fight with an unpleasant river pilot as the boat 
steamed uncertainly on — with no one at the 
wheel! Hundreds of other adventures and esca- 
pades are dramatically reported in LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI — just one of the action-packed 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Read the list below and 
place your order TODAY. Only 25c eachl 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHULASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No.of No. of No.of 
Copies Book Copies Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collee- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed. 
Name 





Addr 





City 





BS-412 


Zone—__ State— 
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Any time you need a “lift,” pick up a bag of fresh, crisp, delicious 
PLANTERS PEANUTS. You'll find everything you're looking for in the 
way of nourishment. Tastiness? PLANTERS PEANUTS have a delight- 
ful flavor that can’t be topped. Energy? PLANTERS PEANUTS repre- 
sent one of the finest sources of complete protein and body-building 
iron. That is why so many people—students and athletes alike—eat 
PLANTERS PEANUTS regularly. And for another nourishing treat, try 
the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


It's in the bag—the finest 


energy treat on the market! 











TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 





Communists 


PAMPHLETsS: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, '46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205-19th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 75c to li- 
braries, $1 to others. Communism in 
Action, Legislative Bureau of Congress 
(47), Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 40c. How to 
Identify a Communist, Friends of De- 
mocracy, 137 E. 57 St., New York 22. 

ARTICLES: “Inquiry into the Commu- 
nist Mind,” H. Callender, New York 
Times Magazine, March 24, ‘46. “Com- 
munism Is Un-American,” American 
Magazine, July, ‘46. “Turn the Light 
on Communism,” R. M. La Follette, 


Books that Shook the Worl 


Pampuiets: Good Reading (p. 19, 
'47), Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, 40c. Classics of the 
Western World, edited by A. W. Brown 
and others (44), American Lib. Assoc., 
320 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2. 
What Is America Reading?, Harrison 
Smith and ‘others (Reviewing Stand, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, 46), Northwestern Univ., 
Radio Dept., Evanston, IIl., 10c. 

ArTicLes: “Friends to Everyone,” 
Louis Untermeyer, Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 25, ’46. “Easy Chair,” Bernard De 
Voto, Harper's, Dec., 47. “Power of 
Books,” H. M. Tomlinson, Atlantic, 
Dec., 47. “Balanced Reading Diet,” A. 
M. Springer, Wilson Lib. Bulletin, 
April, °47. 

Books: American Spirit in Letters, 
Pageant gf America, Vol. II (Yale Univ. 
Press. Selected Work, Thomas Paine 

Duell, °45), $3.50. Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack, Benjamin Franklin (Peter 


Careers Ahead 


Here are books on how to find — and 
get—the job you want. 

Retail Sales* Workers, Picture Fact 
Associates (Harper, °41). Jobs Ahead, 
Reginald M. Cleveland and Frank B. 
Latham (Appleton-Century, ‘46), 
$2.50. 500 Postwar Jobs for Men, Vo- 
cational Guidance Research (Double- 
day, °45), $2.50. Encyclopedia of Vo- 
cational Guidance, edited by Oscar J. 
Kaplan, Two Volumes , (Philosophical 
Library, ’48), $18.50. How to Find the 
Right Vocation, Harry D. Kitson 


- ~ 


Democracy Series No. 29 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


]r., Collier's, Feb. 8, °47. “It's Tough 
to Be a Communist,” I. Ross, Harper's, 
June, ’46. “Report on the Communists,” 
H. Raskin, New York Times Magazine, 
March 30, °47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Arthur Schlesinger, Life, July 
29, °46. “How to Spot a Communist,” 
Leo Cherne, Look, March 4, °47. 

Books: American Communist, James 
Oneal and Gustave Werner (Dutton, 
47), $5. America, Russia, and the 
Communist Party in the Postwar World, 
John L. Childs and George S. Counts 
(Day, ’43), $7. 

Fits, Fr.MSTRIPS, AND RECORDINGS: 
See previous Democracy Series. 


May 10 in Senior 
English Edition 


Pauper, 39), $2. Essays, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Macmillan, Modern Li- 
brary, 40), $1.25. Complete Tales and 
Poems, Edgar Allan Poe (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, '38), $1.25. Leaves of 
Grass, Walt Whitman (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, *40), $1.25. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Grosset, "43), $1. Moby Dick, Her- 
man Melville -(Heritage, “43), $1.95. 
Thoreau, Reporter of the Universe (Mc- 
Clelland, °39), $2.75. Red Badge of 
Courage, Stephen Crane (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, °42), $1.25. Adven- 
tures in Reading, May Lamberton 
Becker (Lippincott, ‘46), $2. ‘Enjoy- 
ment of. Literature, Elizabeth Drew 
(Norton, °35), $2.75. Books that 
Changed Our Minds, Malcolm Cowley 
and Bernard Smith (Doubleday, °40), 
$2.50. Books that Have Shaped the 
World, Fred Eastman (American Li- 
brary Assoc., ’37), $1. 


April 26 to May 17 in 
Practical English 


(Harper, °38), $2.50. The Job That Fits 
You—and How to Get It, John and 
Enid Wells (Prentice-Hall, ’46) , $3.75. 
Career Opportunities, edited by Mark 
Morris (Progress Press, “46), $3.25. 
Government Jobs and How to Get 
Them, edited by Sterling D. Spero 
(Lippincott, °45), $2.95. Occupational 
Information; Its Development and Ap- 
plication, Carroll L. Shartle (Prentice- 
Hall, °46), $3.50. Everyday Occupa- 
tions, Mildred Davey, Elizabeth Smith, 
and Theodore Myers (Heath, *41). 


f 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 
In Senior ‘Scholastic 
April 19, 1948 


Social Studies: The Draft and Uni- 
versal Military Training. Switzerland. 
Hats in the Ring — Warren and Martin. 

All Classes: Commager: Rise to 
World Power. Democracy Series — 
Satellite States and Parties. 

English Classes: Theme — Plays ‘and 
Play Reading. Condensed’ version of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, by Shakes- 
peare. Poetry in the Theater. Short 
Story — Love Is Kind of Fragile, by 
Robert M. Ross. 


April 26, 1948 


Social Studies: The E.R.P. Goes 
through Congress. Hats in the Ring — 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: TR” and the Big Stick. 
Democracy Series — Front Groups and 
Fellow Travelers. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. 








Polar Worlds 


May 10 and 17 in 


Junior Scholastic 


See next “Tools for Teachers” for 
more on Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

ArTICcLEs: “Tidings from the Bottom 
of the World,” F. Ronne, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 23, ’47. “Who Owns 
Antarctica,” W. J. Lederer and S. V. 
Jones, Saturday Evening Pest, Dec. 13, 
‘47. “Icebergs Bear Down,” E. P. Mor- 
gan and F. Sparks, Collier's, June 14, 
"47. “Report from Antarctica,”  T. 
Henry, Popular Mechanics, April, May, 
June, ’47. “Arctic Gardens,” E. L. Flem- 
ing, Atlantic, May, 46. “Arctic: Key to 
World Strategy,” Life, Jan. 20, °47. 
“America’s New Frontier, The Arctic,” 
H. W. Baldwin, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
March 17, °46. 

Books: Within the Circle; Portrait of 
the Arctic, Evelyn Stefannson (Scrib- 
ner, 45), $2.75. Unsolved Mysteries of 
the_Arctic, Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan, 39), $3.50. Heroes of the Far- 
thest North and Farthest South, John 
MacLean and Chelsea Fraser (Crowell, 
38). Antarctic Ocean, Russell Owen 
(McGraw-Hill, ’41), $3. Discovery; the 
Story of the Second Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, Richard Byrd (Putnam, °35), 
$3.75. 
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Bargains from 


BOOKSHOP 
AA 


Lively reading for your 
students at low cost 


Boy Dates Girl 


QUESTION & ANSWER BOOK 


Chapter after chapter of witty, understanding 
tips on all the questions that beset the teen-age 
set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties 
and Dances, Family Relationships, Manners and 
Dress. Forty-six pages of fun and facts... 
nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


Single copy . . . 25c 
10 or more 10c each 


Builders of America 


Sixty colorful, picture-text biographies of the 
great leaders in American history. A vivid pre- 
sentation of inspiring figures like Benjamin 
Franklin, Nathan Hale, Sam Houston, Clara Bar- 
ton, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincoln and a 
host of others. 


» . Se 
10¢c each 


Single copy . 
10 or more 


Hi There, High School! 


A 48-page book of High School Know-How .. . 
23 entertaining features giving helpful hints 
about good grooming, personality, social con- 
duct . . . an up-to-the-minute fashion review 
for boys as well as one for girls .. . a dic- 
tionary of high school slang . . . dozens of 
delightful illustrations. 


Single copy . . . 25c 
10 or more 10c each 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


No. of copies 


BOY DATES GIRL 








BUILDERS OF AMERICA! 
—_—___________ HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 


| enclose $ 


C) cash 





C) check [) money order 


Nome 
Address 


Zone 





Off the Press 


Compulsory Federal Arbitration of La- 
bor Disputes, compiled by Julia- E. 
Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 
316pp. $1.25. 


Controversy over the desirability of 
compulsory Federal arbitration-of labor 
disputes has recurred frequently in 
American labor history. This recent ad- 
dition to “The Reference Shelf,” a.de- 
baters’ favorite, is well timed with the 
growing strength of labor unions in 
public-service industries. 

Authorities discuss the problem with 
strongest advocates representing the 
pros and cons. All articles are drawn 
from responsible publications in labor, 
business; and educational fields. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is appended. 


Spanish Card Games: Language Insti- 
tute, Inc., Allentown, Pa. $4.95 per 
complete set. 


Our friends who are language teach- 
ers tell us that there must be easier 
ways to earn a living. Perhaps the 
teaching of Spanish vocabulary and 
grammar will be easier with a new 
teaching device whereby students learn 
to read, write, and speak Spanish by 
playing cards. The cards are beautifully 
illustrated and clear instruction books 
are furnished. 

Games are also available for learning 
French by this method. 


Race and Nationality As Factors in 
American Life, by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. Ronald Press, 1947. 216pp. $3. 


Professor Fairchild is under no illu- 
sions “that the solution of our race and 
nationality problems is going to be 
easy.” He makes it clear, as have many 
before him, that “race” is a much 
abused concept and should not be con- 
fused with nationality. He is unfavor- 
ably disposed towards the “dilution” of 
American nationality. 

There are chapters on “The Race 
Controversy,” “The Jews,” “The Ne- 
groes,” and the effect of religious and 
racial differences on American life. As 
a popularization of seientific concepts 
the book falls short in that its recom- 
mendations for mitigating intolerance 
are nothing more than generalities. 


Leadership for Horizon Club. Camp 
Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th st., N. Y. 17. 
3lpp. 35c. 


Although this pamphlet was pre- 
pared primarily for advisers of Camp 
Fire Girls, it will be helpful to all who 
teach teen-agers. Clues to understand- 
ing young people, qualifications for 
wiser advisers, and constructive pro- 
gram ideas are presented. 





THIRTY SECONDS 
-that lasted a lifetime! 


The thrilling story of the most 
spectacular event of World War Ii 
is masterfully reported by Capt. Ted 
Lawson and Bob Considine in THIRTY 
SECONDS OVER TOKYO. 


This is just one of the 25-cent 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Read the list 
of 34 outstanding titles below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 


| day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 


22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Canada’s “Big Ten” (p. 5) 


Aims 
To provide a guide for a pupil-di- 
rected project on Canada’s cities and to 


organize the factual material of the 
article in relation to the plan suggested. 


Procedure 
Step 1 
Assign the article to a committee of 
boys and girls who, after reading and 
study, will introduce the class to 


Step 2 


A pupil-teacher places miscellaneous 
figures and problems in subtraction on 
the blackboard and then asks a group 
of his classmates to read the opening 
paragraphs of the article in order to 
identify the figures on the board. The 
pupil-teacher will invite volunteers to 
write the identifying words beside the 
figures. A second committee member 
will tell the class about 


Step 3 


Get ready for a tour of Canada’s 
cities and pretend that you are one of 
the following persons— 


(a) a college student choosing a 
university for advanced study 
(b) a history student with notebook 
and pencil, seeking data for an 
article about Canada’s cities 

(ce) an anthropologist studying the 
distribution” of the races and 
cultures of mankind 

What does the article have to say 
about the special interests of the peo- 
ple named? 

After volunteers have selected the 
roles mentioned, a third pupil-teacher 
will present 

Step 4 

What occupational interest would 

Canada’s cities hold for you, if you 


were a sea captain, a reilroad.enginieer, 
a mounted policeman, a lumberman,’a 
cowboy, a farmer, a coal miner, an oil- 
field worker, a bridge builder, a libra- 
rian, an industrial worker? Select state- 
ments from the article and write them 
after each name in the list given. 


How It Works 


Step 2 

8,466,556 (area of Canada in square 
miles) 

2,977,128 (area of U. S. in square 
miles) 

8,466,556 (area of Canada in square 
miles) 

8,563,528 (area of U. S. and Alaska 


in square miles) 


145,340,000 
— 12,580,000 


(population of the U. S.) 
(population of Canada) 


13,500,000 (population of New 
York State) 


— 12,580,000 (population of Canada) 


9 (provinces of Canada) 
2 (territories of Canada) 
90% (proportion of Canada’s peo- 


ple who live within 200 miles of 
the U. S.) 


54% (proportion of Canada’s people 
who live in cities ) 


Step 3 
CoLLEGE STUDENT 


Montreal has two excellent univer- 
sities—one called McGill University and 
the other named after the city. Toronto 
contains the beautiful -buildings of the 
University of Toronto. The University 
of British Columbia is in Vancouver. 
The University of Manitoba is in Win- 
nipeg. The University of Laval is in 
Quebec. The University of Alberta is 
in Edmonton. 


History STUDENT 


Montreal: The first white man to sail 
down the St. Lawrence River was the 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier. He 
came upon an Indian village, situated 
near a high mountain which he named 
“Mont Royal,” from which the present 
name, Montreal, comes. The French 
settled there and began to trade with 
the Indians for furs. In 1763 England 
defeated France and won all Canada. 
Montreal became an English city, but 
the French continued to live there. 

Toronto: About 1750 the French 
built a fort, called Rouille, on the pres- 
ent site of Toronto. After the English 
took Canada, a new settlement was 
built on the same site. It was named 
York. When York became a city in 
1834, it was named Toronto, which is 
an Indian name meaning “a place of 
meeting.” Now Ontario's lawmakers 
meet there. 

Vancouver: In its short history Van- 
couver has had many names. It was 
first called Hastings Mill, then Gas- 
town, then Granville, until it was 
finally named Vancouver, after Captain 
George Vancouver who first saw its 
harbor in 1791. Vancouver was not 
settled until the 1860's. The city burned 
down in 1886 and was rebuilt. 

Winnipeg: The name Winnipeg is 
from an Indian name meaning “muddy 
water.” The city of Winnipeg is on the 
site of a fort built by the French, and 
later taken over by the English. 

Ottawa: Ottawa was once known as 
Bytown. It was named in honor of 
Colonel John By, a British army officer 
who was in charge of building the 
Rideau Canal. Bytown’s name was 
changed to Ottawa in 1854. Four 


years later Queen Victoria chose the 
new city as Canada’s capital. 

Quebec: Quebec is one of the oldest 
cities of Canada. It was founded by 
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the French explorer, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, in 1608. Quebec was the capital 
of Canada at four different times. 

Hamilton: Hamilton was first settled 
in 1813 and became a city 20 years 
later. It was named for George Hamil- 
ton who made the first settlement. 
Hamilton is called “The Ambitious 
City.” 

Windsor: Windsor was once called 
The Ferry. It was a stop on the De- 
troit ferry’s run. The city was built up 
by British Loyalists who were driven 
out of the United States after the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Edmonton: The city was established 
as a fort in 1795. For more than a 
century afterwards, it was a trading 
post. 

Calgary: Calgary was once known as 
Elbow. The city is at the point where 
the Bow and Elbow Rivers meet. Cal- 
gary was once a post of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police. It was named 
by a Scottish commander for his fam- 
ily’s home in Scotland. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Today we find the languages and the 
customs of the Indians, the French, 
and the English carried on in various 
parts of Canada. To these cultures have 
been added those of the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the Hindu where people 
of Asiatic background have settled on 
the west coast. Some Italians, Poles, 
Germans, and Dutch have made their 
homes in Canada. Before 1861 many 
Negro slaves fled to Canada. Many of 
their descendants live in Windsor. 

Step 4 

Sea Captain: Though Montreal is an 
inland city, it is a seaport. The St. 
Lawrence River is wide, deep, and 
navigable. At Montreal goods are 
loaded onto smaller ships which sail 
the Great Lakes. Vancouver is a big 
Pacific port. Building and repairing 
ships is one of its main industries. Win- 
nipeg is about as far away from the 


open ‘sea as a captain can get, bei 
half way between the Atlantic on 
Pacific Oceans. Hamilton is a lake port. 
Quebec, on the St. Lawrence River, is 
an important harbor. It can accom- 
modate ocean-going vessels. 

Railroad Engineer: Montreal is the 
headquarters for the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. The 
railroad helped Winnipeg’s growth. The 
city became a big railway center after 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted in 1886. 

Mounted Policeman: The headquar- 
ters of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is in Ottawa. Calgary was once 
a post of the Royal North West Mount- 
ed Police. 

Lumberman: Vancouver's most im- 
portant source of wealth i; British Co- 
lumbia’s forests. The city produces 
lumber, wood pulp, paper, and news- 
print. Canada is one of the world’s 
greatest producers of these goods. 
Lumbering is one of the industries of 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

Cowboy: During Stampede Week in 
Calgary a rodeo takes place. Canada’s 
Indians and cowboys have a chance to 
show off their talents. 

Farmer: Outside Winnipeg prairie 
wheat farms stretch for miles. Canada 
is one of the main wheat-growing coun- 
tries of the world. Edmonton is a 
center for dairying. The soil around 
Calgary is rich in wheat and grazing 
lands. 

Coal Miner: The earth around Cal- 
gary is rich in coal. There is work for 
the coal miner around Edmonton also. 

Oil Field Worker: Ninety-six per 
cent of Canada’s oil products comes 
from the region around Calgary. 

Bridge Builder: Montreal is an island 
city connected to the mainland by 12 
bridges. Ottawa is dividec into Upper 
Town and Lower Town by the Rideau 
Canal. The canal is crossed by bridges. 
A bridge connects Windsor with De- 
troit. 

Librarian: Toronto has the largest 
public library in all Canada. 

Industrial Worker: Hamilton is a 
highly industrialized city, but the other 
cities of Canada engage in manufac- 
turing also. (List the employment op- 
portunities in the field of manufacturing 
in Canada.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What is Canada’s largest city? 
( Montreal.) 
2. Who were the first Europeans to 


settle in Canada? (The French.) 
3. What city is the capital of the 
Dominion \of Canada? (Ottawa.) 


4. Name the biggest city of Britis! 
Columbia. ( Vancouver.) 

5. What Canadian city is across the 
river from Detroit? _ (Windsor. ) 

6. What do the initials ITO stand 
for? (International Trade Organiza- 
tion. ) 

7. Why is the U.N. General Assem- 
bly holding a special session? (To dis- 
cuss the Palestine partition plan.) 

8. Which state in the U. S. has the 
most big game? ( Michigan.) 

9. What do we call the homeless 
people who are living in camps in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Austria? (Displaced 
Persons or DPs.) 

10. To what religious faith do most 
of the homeless people of Europe be- 
long? (Catholic.) 


High School Students 
Favor Military Training 


For the first time a substantial major- 
ity of American high school students 
favor compulsory military training for 
boys. Both boys and girls favor it, but 
the girls slightly less strongly than the 
boys. These conclusions are drawn from 
a survey just completed by the Institute 
of Student Opinion, a national polling 
organization of high school newspapers 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 

A total of 84,531 students (41,173 
boys, 43,358 girls) marked ballots on 
the question, “Are you for or against 
the United States’ having a plan of 
compulsory military training for all 
boys at some time between the ages of 
16 and 21?” Of these, 53,834, or 63.68 
per cent, voted in favor. 

The students participating repre- 
sented all sections of the country. A 
breakdown by sections showed varia- 
tions ranging from 61 per cent for 
among boys of the Pacific Coast states 
to 69 among those of the West South 
Central states. Among girls, percentages 
for ranged from 58 in the East North 
Central states to 70 in the West South 
Central. The highest percentage against 
was 30. 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 


ACROSS: 1-pot; 4-ow; 6-atom; 8-R.I1.; 9-it 
10-on; 12-end; 14-la; 15-no; 16-nor; 18-watt; 20 
rite; 2l-air; 22-up; 23-go; 25-lea; 27-be; 28-I'm 
29-an; 30-gone; 32-Lt.; 33-fan. 

DOWN: 1-pail; 2-Ottawa; 3-to; 4-ore; 5-Win- 
nipeg; 7-Montreal; 1l-not; 13-dot; 17-Regina 
19-ail: 20-rub; 24-omen; 26-ant; 31-of. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


. STOPOVERS: 4; 2; 6; 5; 7; 1; 3. 
. ONE IN ONE: ¢; e; a; b; d. 

3 WHO AM I?: 1-Montreal; 
Quebec; 4-Calgary; 5-Ottawa. 

4. WHAT?: 1-Displaced Persons; 2-Catholic 
3-Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia 
Albania. The Ukraine, though not a separate na 
tion, may count as a correct answer. 4-In 
ternational Refugee Organization. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Fish and 
Wildlife Service; 2-(1) Detroit, (2) Windsor; 3- 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


2-Vancouver; 3- 
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